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BOOK REVIEWS 109 

Vocational Education in Europe. Report to the Commercial Club of Chicago 

by Edward G. Cooley. Published by the Commercial Club. Pp. 347. 

This volume contains a report of an investigation which was carried on by Mr. 
Cooley during a year of visitation of European schools. A very full statement is 
made of the schools of Germany which have to do with vocational training. In 
somewhat briefer compass the industrial education of Austria is summarized and the 
industrial education of Switzerland. The volume gives the course of study of the 
various institutions, and some statement of their organization and support. 

The part of the book which will undoubtedly be of most interest to general 
readers is that which sets forth the conclusions which Mr. Cooley has drawn from his 
studies. Mr. Cooley believes that there should be a general elementary education 
extending through a period of eight years before there is any special effort to give 
trade instruction. These eight years should be followed in the case of people who 
are going into industry by special instruction in the trades. This special instruction 
is the function of a group of institutions not yet fully organized in our American 
educational system. "Special schools managed by specially trained teachers a part 
of whom at least must be practical men from the industries" must be added to the 
general education system of the country. These schools will be of secondary grade 
and will provide for pupils who would not naturally go on with the general schools 
that are now in existence at the level of the high school and beyond. 

Mr. Cooley makes one significant statement in his first general conclusion based 
upon his studies. He believes that it is worth while for us to attempt in America to 
revive and reorganize in some fashion the apprenticeship system which has fallen 
into disuse in our present-day civilization. 

Whatever may be the individual opinion of various investigators and experi- 
menters with regard to the best methods of introducing vocational education into 
American schools, there can be little doubt that Mr. Cooley's book will be read with 
very great interest by all teachers and supervisors of elementary schools. Probably 
the largest divergence of opinion will center about his position that this work is of 
secondary grade only and is not suitable for the general elementary school even in 
its upper classes. The practice is becoming so widespread of undertaking some indus- 
trial work in the later years of the elementary school that there will be very little 
disposition to accept without qualification Mr. Cooley's general position. In the 
meantime, a careful perusal of his reports from Europe will be of interest to all students 
of the subject. So far as the present reviewer can make out from a study of the first 
part of the book, there is relatively little justification for the belief that our American 
system is shut up to the one possibility which Mr. Cooley advocates. The freedom 
of our American school organization is so great and the virtues of much of the indus- 
trial training which Mr. Cooley has observed are so obvious that it would seem much 
more direct to advocate the conclusion that our American elementary schools should 
take on as a part of their regular work some of the types of training that have been 
found to be of such importance in the older civilizations of Europe. 

C. H. J. 

Social Aspects of Education. By Irving King. New York: Macmillan, 191 2. 

Pp. xvi+425. 

Educational literature bearing upon the social aspects of education has been very 
voluminous of late. It is to be found scattered, however, through numberless books 
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periodicals of every type, pamphlets, special bulletins, reports of local organizations, 
scattered speeches, etc. To cover the field it has been necessary to read a multitude 
of incoherent and repetitious matters. We have needed for economy in reading and for 
perspective and organization a book that would treat in systematic and related fashion 
the various social aspects of education; and at the same time present accounts of 
representative social movements that would adequately illustrate each particular 
aspect described. 

Professor King's book does this for us in an admirable manner. Most of the 
important social movements relating to education are treated. They are grouped 
according to their relationships. Each is briefly but clearly interpreted in the begin- 
ning of the chapter devoted to it. The main body of the chapter is then given to 
source-materials illustrative of the movement in question written by one intimately 
in contact with it. Some of the writers drawn upon are: Dewey, Leipziger, Mero, 
Dean, Cooley, Royce, Burnham, Reeder, Kerschensteiner, Butterfield, E. J. Ward, 
Louise M. Greene, Colin A. Scott, Franklin W. Johnson, Professor G. H. Mead. 
Each writer naturally treats his specialty. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the relations of the 
school as an institution to society in general and to all other social institutions that 
it is designed, or at least expected, to serve. The second part treats of the social life 
within the school in its bearing on the socialization of the pupils, the studies, methods, 
and school government. 

Topics covered under Part I are: the social view of education; social origins of 
educational agencies; social opportunities of rural schools; home and school relation- 
ships; schools as social and civic centers; extension work among adults; the play- 
ground movement; social value of school gardens; vocational education; vocational 
guidance; education as a factor in social progress and social reform. Topics treated 
under Part II are: social life of the school; social organizations within the school; 
self-government in schools; social aspects of mental development; social atmosphere 
of the school as related to the learning process; corporate life of the school as related 
to moral education. 

The book presents an excellent introduction to the field. It also points the way 
for intensive specialized work. Each chapter is followed by a list of problems and 
topics for further research, and by a full and carefully selected bibliography. 

J. F. Bobbiti 

The University of Chicago 



